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the landlord should not exercise any authority without the aid
of the law courts, must idolize the ilent Act as a piece of
perfect legislation. We could almost fancy that to create dis-
sension was the very object of the Rent Law; but those who
have been so thoroughly deceived as to call this Disruption Act
the "Ryot's Magna Charta may some day learn to distinguish
between licence and that liberty on which well organised society
is built, What strikes us as a most wonderful piece of ill luck
in our land-legislation in. India is the fact that the experience
of the past does not seem to light oar way into the future, and
that each epoch of our century of Government seems to be in-
dependent of the rest.

The principles which the Rent Act embodies were in force
sixty years ago, and the fruits they bore might have warned
us against their hasty adoption a second time.    So far back as
1799, we discovered the danger of alienating the landlord from
his tenants, and, acting under a wholesome experience of past
mischief, we inaugurated a regime, which, as it worked for the
benefit of the two classes, who had hitherio been arrayed against
each other, was productive, as far as our law courts permitted,
of prosperity andlpood-will between them.    We had to a great
extent recovered from the rude shocks of class-hostility, when
the  Bent Act came into operation and once more revived the
contest between the owner of land and the owner of labor;
once more the landlord was to treat the ryot as a traitor in the
camp, and once more the ryot was to arm himself against the
landlord as a determined tyrant whom it was a matter of
conscience to baffle.    We have for a second time in the history
of our rule in India treated the interests of Government after
one code of justice and equity and the interests of the landlord
alter another,

We have it admitted on all hands that the poverty of India
must be cured by British capital and British intelligence. It
is also alleged that British settlers will increase the price of
labor, and one of the most enlightened of our Indian statesmen
regards c their presence in the country as beneficial' and, politically
speaking, of 'the highest importance/ But is it reasonable 'to
expect that British energy and capital could flourish in a coun-
try where they must hopelessly war with men whose co-opera-
tion is the sine qud non of mercantile success ? Is it possible for
British settlers to hold their own against a clique powerful in
numbers and supported by the undisguised sympathy of our